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REGISTRATION: 


The registration of 1075 students in the College, during © period 
of depression such as we have experienced, is highly satisfactory. 


November 24, 1930 





Registration 

1930 1929 

Grammar School 148 212 
High School 417 356 
College I 76 29 
Commercial 437 512 
Totals - 1075 1109 


It is interesting to note, that, whereas our registration has been 
adversely affected, by the depression, in the Grammar School and in 

the unit Commercial Courses, that a substantial increase in enrolment 
has been achieved in the higher curriculum programmes in the High School 


and First Year Colleges 


REGISTRATION IN COLLEGE I: 


Special mention should be made of the increase in students in the 
First Year College course. (From 29 to 76). These students are 
registered as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts course 49 

Bachelor of Science " 18 

Bachelor of Commerce 9 
It should be noted, in passing, that one of last year's students - 
Miss Naomi Jackson, took first place at the Senior Metriculation 
Examination held by McGill University. In September Miss Jackson 
won &@ competitive scholarship for entrance into the second year of 


Arts at McGill. This student took her entire course in the evenings 


as she was employed during the day. 


The ages of the students in this year's class are as follows: 


16 - 3 26 - 3 
17 - 18 27 - 3 
18 - 13 r8=- 1 
19 - 6 29 = 1 
20- 9 50-1 Median Age 19.2 years 
21 - 10 se-1 
Re - 2 $5 - 1 
25 - 3 42-1 
44-1 


These students represent &® very high level of ability. Actual tests 
disclose that the average ability of the class is very much higher than 
that of the average freshman class of the day college or university. This 
should be expected, of course, for those who are determined to secure their 
education through evening study, while otherwise occupied during the day, 
naturally possess qualities of character and intelligence to a greater 
degree then the average of tie general population. 

3. OCCUPATION OF NEW SPACE AMD nQu<PMENT: 
During the summer and fell new executive offices have been completed, a 
bookstore added, a number of new classrooms opened, and a chemistry-—physics 
laboratory built and equipped. 
By next spring the College will be in possession of thirty classrooms, two 
science laboratories, a science lecture room, and s general lecture hell ~ 
all with modern lighting and adequate ventilation. 
A word should be said concerning the provision, in the expansion programe, 
of facilities for the proper teaching of the sciences. It would be 
difficult to over-emphasize the influence of the Sawai work which will 
now be possible upon the whole programme of our curricular schools. Over 
four hundred students, this year, are enrolled in science courses. We 
look upon general science, chemistry, physics and biology, not as masses 
of facts to be acquired, but as avenucs to new worlds, infinite and teeming 


with beauty. 


4. 


Se 


RETROSPECTION: 


In view of the discussion which is to teke place this evening - regarding 
the possible expansion of our college-grade programme, it seems appropriate 
that we should review, at his time, the progress of our work during the 

past six years. These few years have been a definite phase in the history 
of the educational work of the Young Men's Christian Association of Montreal. 
It was at the beginning of this period that a decision was reached to under— 
take the development of our work upon a curriculer basis. 

Six years ago our plant consisted of seven classrooms. Today we have the 
plant which I have already described, and which you heave seen personally. 


Our annual enrolment has increased from 400 to 1200. The average number 


of hours attended by @ student each year has been increased about three 


times ~ from sixty hours per year to one hundred ana eighty hours per year. 


Our work at that time was almost entirely vocational in its emphasis, 
opportunistic, and offered as small unit courses. Today we have a 
co-ordinated programme, organized in a series of curricular schools, with 
definite educational objectives. 

Our staff consisted of ten persons. Today the staff consists of nearly 
fifty people - administrators, supervisors and teachers. During this 
period the work has become e unit in the city-wide work of the Association 
and has taken a distinctive name. 

In looking at our six year panorama, we see that this structure of 
organization, equipment and staff, serves merely as a background throwing 
into relief the more significznt parts of the picture. 

The picture is not « perfect one, it is true, but we derive comfort from 
the fact that the paint is not yet dry and so may be worked and blended 


into a more complete harmony of color. Some of the neutral shades necd 


le 
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more definite tone, and some bold dashes of color would be improved by 
greying or softening into delicete pastel shades. At points a stronger 
treatment is needed —- vivid scarlets, purples, ond other hues from the 
educational spectrum are necessary to the sharpening of the definition. 

The picture if ever completed will not be a quiet pastoral, but a 
composite portrait - a vigorous contemporary treatment pulsating in 
complete harmony with life in our present civilization. 

What, then, are the points of interest which heve been developing 


in this panorama? 


Co-education 


When the Board recommended, end the Metropolitan Board sanctioned 
co-education, they made one of the most significant steps which have been 
made in the development of our educational programme. In this day of 
complete freedom between the sexes, of the almost complete emancipation 
of women it seems utterly incongruous that in education the sexes should 
be separated. In every phase of life there is complete commingling of 
mon end women, boys and girls - in the home, church, business, industry, 
society — Medievalism, in this respect, persists only in the school. 

In our own schools young men and women, boys and girls, husbands 
end wives, brothers anc sisters, fathers end ceughtors, mothers and sons, 
sit side by side ~ working together, enjoying together, learning to 
appreciate, together. 

Another interesting aspect of our picture - which takes the form of 
a dominant tone extending over its full area is our emphasis upon mecting 
the particular needs of each individual. 

Since the esteblishment five years ago of a Department of Counselling 
and Guidance, our work has experienced complete metamorphosis. 

It is harcly correct to refer to this work as being a “department”, 


Rather, it is a philosophy which dominates the whole work of the College. 
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With the development of scientific methods in ecucstion and the statistical 
evaluation of educational accomplishments, wo must be coubly sure that we 
ao not lose sight of the individual personality. While few woulc wish 
for the re-establishment of the “little red schoolhouse" with 211 its 
cruditics, end impossible psychological mothods, we mst not lose the 
values of the firm end friendly hand on the shoulder of the yourg person, 
as he faces the problems of the future. 

It is the function of this guicence and counselling work to preserve 
these valucs. In doing so it hes given a certain Cirection to tho various 
aspects of our programme. It has influencec our approach in personal 
interviews, the selection of teachers, the organization of our curricula, 
the methods of grouping stucents, anc the content of the various courses 
of study. 


Some results of this approach ares 


ae Huncreas of interviews before anc during the torm, by the staff, 
with students anc others on problems of ccucational, vocational, 
and personal adjustment. 


b. A system of Cetailec personnel records, containing: 


Former school records 

Employment history 

Family background 

Recorc of stucents' special abilities 
and Cisebilities, as discovered 

Health record, es obteincd 

Statement of students! interests, hopes, 
problems anc. plans. 


Recore of interviews held with stucent, etc. 


ce An orientation course, in the first year of tho High School. 
Beginners in the High School are required to attend this 
class each.week for eight months. The course includes: 


i. A perioc of training in effective methods of study 
end the organization of time. 


Students hanc in written statements of their present 
methods of study and cetailed schecules showing the 
use of their time from rising in the morning to re- 
tiring at night. These are criticised anc the student 
is led to 2 use of better study methods and e more 
efficient organization of time. 


6. 
ii A period spent in studying some practical aspects of 
psychology. ; 


Rate of reading is measured, vision tests are applied, 
tests for mechanical and other special abilities are 
administered, etce 


iii A period spent in a study of the topic "Choosing a Vocation". 
Students are urged to choose an occupation upon an intelligent 
basis and are urged to consider their life-work as a means of 
making a contribution to society through the best use of their 
abilities as well as a means of earning a living. 

Typical occupations are studied systematically from the points 
of view of social value, special ability and training required, 
remuneration, health, whether overcrowded, ctc. 
d. A system of discovering individual cases of maladjustment. 
Teachers report in writing, at the close of each class session, upon cases 
which in their opinion need attention. Typical problems are those of 
defective vision, lassitude, nervousness, malnutrition, anti-social 
pehavior, etc. 


These cases are immediately investigated by the Student Counsellor and 


appropriate action taken. 


1) 


The selection of teachers upon the basis of their genuine interest in, 


end sympathetic approach to, the problems of ovening school students 


= 


The establishment of a plan of grouping students 

Students are placed in groups, within their respective grades, according 
to their age, ability, and accomplishment in acedomic matter. 

In this way students find thomsclves in homogeneous groups - with others 
who have about the same ability and are about the same age as themsclves. 
They feel happy in this situation and ero stimulated to extond their best 
efforts. 

Se Curriculum 

One of the most difficult problems in cducation is that of devcloping 
adequate courses of study. In our owm situation the difficulty of the 


selection of suitable materials is intcnsificd by the fact that our students 


have less time to spend in the classroom than those in corresponding 
day courses. 

There is a grave danger, in education, that the materials of 
instruction be made the chief interest and concern of teachers and 
students alike. there is a tendency, even a practice, of focussing 
attention and effort upon subject-matter, such as arithmetic, algebra, 
Latin, etc., rather than upon the personalities of the students. The 
most important factor is the student, not the subject-matter. 

Nevertheless, these materials of instruction are the instruments - 
influenced of course by the personality of the teacher, - through 
which education nust take place. 

Our own philosophy of the curriculum (if one may call it a phil- 
osophy) is a social one. Our young men and women, boys and girls, 
are faced with the problems of adjusting themselves to a social environ- 
ment. The curriculum should be primarily concerned, therefore, with 
meeting the actual life needs of the students. 

A major criticism of the conventional school is the tremendous gap 
which exists between it end current life. Such schools do not 
recognize, apparently, the fundamental social changes thet have taken 
place in life - and which will continue to take place. Naturally, 
therefore, if the school does not recognize current needs, it cannot 
be prophetic in its curriculum. In so fer as such schools recognize 
life necds at all, they recognize only the needs of a past civilization. 
No other institution, except possibly the Church, is so slow to react 
to current-thought. Yet we should expect such a fundamental social 
institution as the school to be hyper-sensitive to current needs. 

In this situation we find ourselves, in our own schools, between 


Scylla and Charybdis. If we submit to the domination of the conventional 


ey 
system, whieh affects us through such external examinations as the 
University matriculation, we shall with certainty be sucked into an 
educational whirlpool. If we avoid this end by refusing to be 
conventional in our outlook and method, the rocks of educational 
ostracism await us. Our hope of a safe passage lies in our ability 
to steer a steady course and a belief that a worthy vessel, bearing 
nourishing cargo to hungry souls, will be guided by the Gods to a 
safe harbour. 

During the past five years, in spite of the handicap which the 
external, conventional view imposes upon us, we have been able to 
make some progress. 

We have had a number of teachers’ committees, each specialized 
in a particular field of subject-mattcr, which have given continuous 
and careful study to the problem of determining the content of a 
number of our courses of study. 

The English Committec has devoloped, experimentally, a serics 
of courses which aim to develop, on the part of the student, an ease 
and fluency in oral and written expression, and an appreciation of, 
and desire to read, good litcrature. Those objectives are in contrast 
with the actual practice in the conventional English course of mre 
drill in the rules of grammar, and the memorizing of so many lines of 
poctry for later regurgitation at the examiner's pleasure - though it 
is difficult to appreciate why this latter process should give pleasure 
to cithor cxaminer or cxaminoc. 

The Mathematics Committce has done an excellent piece of work in 
gradually evolving a course of study in this ficld which contains only 
those aspects of arithnetic, algebra and geometry (and these are 
intograted and related as they should be) which are useful to the 


students now or likely to be socially useful to them at a later date. 
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We have been somewhat gratified to learn that this course of 
study has been adopted by the schools of the city of Sherbrooke and 
has been used enthusiastically by them during the past two years. 

The Committee on General Science has produced a course of study, 
the only one in this field in Montreal, which is intended to introduce 
students to the wonders of modern science and to develop their apprec- 
iation and understanding of the contribution which science is making 
to individual and commnity welfare - in matters of sanitation, 
prevention and treatment of disease, heating and lighting, clothing, 
industrial processes, etc. 

& great deal of fruitful work has been done in the arrangement 
of programmes of studies in the residing High School. Courses in 
economics, biology, public speaking, special English courses, and 
courses on tontemporary problems of international relationships are 
included. Vocational courses such as mechanical drawing, commercial 
art, clectricity, bookkcoping and stenography may be taken as a part 
of the programme. Such orogrammes are not available in the day High 
Schools of this city. 

Lack of time provents a full description of this work. 

+t | Semeeerene work 

To roturn to our canvas, wo should mention a section which is 
merely sketched in but is gradually taking form - the expcrimont with 
college-gradc work in the evenings. 

As the matter is to be discussed somewhat thoroughly this evening 
there is no necd of making a statement in this report except to state 
that it is our conviction that we have an uncqucalicd opportunity to 
lead to 2 more satisfying level of living meny men and women, supcriorly 
endowed mentally, who look to us to provide for them an cducational 
opportunity similar to thet being provided at the High School level 


for their brothers and sisters. 


10. 
In bringing this report to a close it is appropriate that a statement 
should be included as to why the Young Men's Christian Association should 
have entered the field of so-called formal educational work and why its 


resources in money and personnel should be directed to its maintenance and 


continued expansion. 


The answer is a simple one - but not so simple as some believe who say 
that because there is a 'demand' it should be met. The answer is that the 
Y.M.C.A- is one of the greatest Christian Educational Movements of the day. 
Its primary function is CHRISTIAN EDUCATION - not that of providing mere 


mechanical training for occupational efficiency. 


The emphasis in this report upon what we believe to be the significant 
happenings of the past few years should show the direction of our interests 


and our efforts. 


We believe implicitly that through the development of formal curricular 
programmes the Association has one of its finest opportunities to achieve a 
fundamental purpose - the development of the type of person who will find 
satisfaction in the "Good" life. 

The following words from a "Prayer for Teachers", by Glenn Frank, 
should be stimulating as we consider our ‘mission’ in education: 


"0 Lord of Learning and of Learners: Our shortcomings shame us 

for we are not alone in paying the penalty for them; they have 

a sorry immortality in the maimed minds of those whom we, in 

our blundering, mislead. We have been content to be merchants 

of dead yesterdays, when we should have been guides into unborn 
tomorrows. We have put conformity to old customs above curiosity 
about new ideas. ... We have been peddlers of petty accuracies, 
when we should have been priests and prophets of abundant living. 
We have schooled our students to be clever competitors in the world 
as it is, when we should have been helping them to become creative 
co-operators in the making of the world as it is to be. We have 
regarded our schools as training camps for existing society to 

the exclusion of making them working models of an evolving society. 
oe We have tried to teach our students what to think ingtead of 
how to think. We have thought it our business to furnish the minds 
of our students, when we should heave been laboring to free their 
minds. And we confess that we have fallen into these sins of the 
schoolroom beceuse it has been the casiest way. It has been easicr 
to tell our students about the motionless past that we can learn 
once and for all than to join with them in trying to understand the 
moving present that must be studied afresh each day. From these 
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sins of sloth may wo be frecd. May we realizo that it is 
important to know the past only that we may live wiscly in 

the present. Help us to realize that, in the deepest sense, 
we cannot teach anybody anything; that the best we can do is 

to help them to learn for thomselves. Save us from the blight 
of specialism; give us a reverence for our materials, that wo 
may mester the facts of our particuler ficlds, but help us to 
sco that all facts arc dead until they cre related to the rest 
of knowlcdge and the rest of life. Holp us to see that 
education is, cftcr cll, but the adventure of trying to make 
ourselves at home in the modern world. May we be shepherds of 
the spirit es wcll as mastors of the mind." 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. Owen Stredder, 
PRINCIPAL. 


